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Through all the frozen winter 
My nose has grown most lonely 
For lovely, lovely, colored smells 
That come in springtime only. 


The purple smell of lilacs, 
The yellow smell that blows 
Across the air of meadows 
Where bright forsythia grows. 


The tall pink smell of peach trees, 

The low white smell of clover, 

And everywhere the great green smell 

Of grass the whole world over. 
—KaTHRYN WorRTH 
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ADRIFT IN THE ANTARCTIC 


By Lorene K. Fox 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 


Part ONE 


One bright October day of 1914 a handsome British ship, 
the Endurance, steamed out of Buenos Aires southward 
bound. Sir Ernest Shackleton was off again on his second 
expedition into the Antarctic. This time he was not seek- 
ing a “farthest south”; the purpose of his voyage was scien- 
tific. 

He hoped to find out if that vast frozen country at “the 
bottom of our world” was really a single continent, or if a 
body of sea-ice ran through it, connecting the Ross Sea on 
one side with the more treacherous Weddell Sea on the other. 
To settle this problem, the company aboard the Endurance 
was to make for the Weddell Sea section, and from there to 
sledge across the great unexplored continent toward the 
Ross Sea, where a second ship had been sent. This they 
hoped to accomplish during the Antarctic summer, the 
months between November and February. 

When Shackleton, or “the Boss” as he was called, had an- 
nounced his plans in England several months before, five 
thousand men applied for the chance to go with him. Only 
twenty-eight were chosen to make up the Endurance party. 
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At the whaling stations of South Georgia, the ship called 
briefly, then steamed away to the south. The ice in the 
Weddell Sea was very bad and the storms were heavy that 
season. Throughout the month of December the Endurance 
battled her way through a sea of immense churning icebergs. 
Her progress was slow and unsteady. 

On Christmas Day a great feast was held aboard. The 
guests of the day were the Adelie penguins who gathered in 
great numbers from the surrounding bergs. When one of 
the men entertained them with a few strains of music on his 
banjo, they expressed their thanks in harsh noisy squawks, 
and soon afterward plunged into the sea. Later on, a group 
of more dignified Emperor penguins called as if wanting to 
talk things over. 

Early in January the ship reached Coats Land, a part of 
the Antarctic Continent, and on the 16th found herself sailing 
along the sea-front of a giant wall of ice, which Shackleton 
called Caird Coast. Day after day she struggled southward 
along the majestic ice-girt shore, moving more and more 
slowly as the season advanced. By early February she was 
stopped altogether, frozen fast. Plans were laid to make of 
her a wintering station, letting her drift as she would with 
her prison of ice. The Antarctic summer was over and 
Shackleton could not hope to go on with his plans for another 
eight months. 

The hold of the ship, which was the warmest part, was 
used for the “living-room” and became known as “the Ritz.” 
To their sleeping apartments the men gave such names as 
“The Billabong,” “The Anchorage,” ‘Prison Cupboard.” 
They added fresh penguin and seal meat to the food supply, 
and there was plenty for all. 
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Good health and gay spirits prevailed. You probably know 
that during four months of the year, from May to August, 
the sun never shines in these Antarctic regions. But as long 
as any daylight lasted, the party enjoyed lively games of 
ice-hockey or football. Dog-races were quite in order, too, 
since the huskies had to be broken in at this time and trained 
to pull the sledges over the ice-floes. In this desolate spot, so 
far away from the rest of the world, the men came to have 
a very deep love for their dogs. They put in long hours 
building the “dogloos.” And interesting houses they turned 
out to be, too, many of them, with spires and pillars and 
arches. 

All through the months of darkness that followed, trouble 
was feared from the crushing force of the ice on the stranded 
ship as she drifted westward. By the first of August, she 
could no longer withstand the continued grinding and shov- 
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ing of the ice pack. One day a loud crack was heard—then 
more and more of them. Boats and provisions were made 
ready to be thrown off on to the ice-floes at any moment. 
September passed ... October... still the violent 
squeezing continued. The Endurance moaned and quivered 


with each successive blow. A jagged hole was torn in her 
side and she leaked badly. 

On October 27th, Shackleton wrote: “The attack of the 
ice reached its climax at 4 p.m. . . . The decks were break- 
ing upwards and the water was pouring in below. .. . At 
5 p.m. I ordered all hands on the ice. The twisting, grinding 
floes were working their will at last on the ship. It was a 
sickening sensation to feel the decks breaking up under one’s 
feet, the great beams bending and then snapping with a noise 
like heavy gunfire. The water was over-mastering the pumps, 
and to avoid an explosion when it reached the boilers, I had 
to give orders for the fires to be drawn and the steam let 
down. ... Just before leaving, I looked down the engine- 
room skylight as I stood on the quivering deck, and saw the 
engines dropping sideways. . . . I cannot describe the im- 
pression of ruthless destruction that was forced upon me as 
I looked down and around. The floes, with the force of mil- 
lions of tons of moving ice behind them, were simply anni- 
hilating the ship.” 

So the twelve months’ sojourn on the gallant Endurance 
came to a close. In the 281 days of her imprisonment, the 
ship had drifted with the ice nearly 1200 miles, from her 
first stranded position off Caird Coast, along a zig-zagging 
course cutting north through the heart of the Weddell Sea. 

The first night on the floes was not a cheerful one for any- 
body. Hour after hour, Sir Ernest paced up and down in 
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the darkness, wondering how best to secure the safety of his 
men. All the wisdom that study and experience in the Ant- 
arctic had given him, he must apply now in order that the 
stranded party might come through without loss of life. 
Meanwhile, through the somber night, the electric light was 
flickering sadly from the broken ship, accompanied by moans 
and wails and loud sharp cracks. 

The next morning Shackleton discussed the situation with 
his men and decided that the wisest move would be to make 
for the island that lay nearest to the wrecked ship. This was 
Robertson Island, almost 300 miles away. 

““We’re off for Robertson Island, boys,” he shouted. 

Sledging from floe to floe, the swirling wind and snow cut- 
ting their faces like glass, they shoved out into the unknown. 
At times they could see no farther than a few feet ahead of 
them. Cold and wet and miserable, they stumbled on for 
several hours. Then Shackleton realized that this risk against 
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the wild storms and raging winter winds was far greater than | 
he could wisely take with so large a party. 

So they abandoned their attempt to reach Robertson Island 
and decided to finish the Antarctic winter on a huge thick 
































floe, which they called Ocean Camp, a few miles away from | 
the wrecked ship. They set about at once to store their pro- 
visions and the three small boats, and to pitch their tents. 

Then they went back to the ship for supplies which they had 

to fish out of the cabins through deep icy water. 
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Hurley, the photographer, spent several hours groping 
through the mushy ice before he could get out his precious 
films and negatives (many of which he had to throw away 
later, as you shall see). 

Life at Ocean Camp ran smoothly and quite cheerfully. 
Often in the half-gray of the Antarctic afternoons, singing 
and the strains of the banjo would break the wintry silence. 
The fate of the Endurance bore heavily upon the party, how- 
ever. They could see her in the distance, a tangled mass of 
ropes and riggings. 

On November 21, 1915, one man wrote: “This evening as 
we were lying in our tents we heard the Boss call out, ‘She’s 
going, boys!” We were out in a second and, sure enough, 
there was our poor ship, a mile and a half away, struggling in 
her death agony. She went down bows first, her stern raised 
in the air. She then gave one quick dive and the ice closed 
over her forever. . . . I doubt if there was one amongst us 
who did not feel some personal emotion when Sir Ernest, 
riding on the top of the look-out, said somewhat sadly and 
quietly, ‘She’s gone, boys!’ ” 

Once again it was spring in the Antarctic and the ice 
around Ocean Camp began to break up. Shackleton moved 
his camp on to another ice-floe about ten miles away. Here 
the men celebrated a second Christmas, thinking anxiously 
of their homes and families who all this time, of course, could 
know nothing of their plight. Their position was far from 
secure, yet they hesitated to take to the sea in the small boats. 

Their camp life on the new ice-floe was not for long. Dur- 
ing the night of April 8th, when everyone else lay quietly 
sleeping, the sound of the watchman’s startled voice rang out 
on the frosty air. 
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**The floe is splitting!” he cried in alarm. ‘The ice is crack- 
ing beneath us!” 


At once the whole camp was astir. Dark figures darted 
here and there, gravely sensing the danger of the situation. 
Once more the poor men were homeless in the midst of a 
wild, wild sea. Misfortune seemed to be dogging their trail 
at every turn. First, the ship had been crushed before their 
very eyes, taking plans and provisions with her. Next, Ocean 
Camp had broken up, and, now, their new home on the floe. 
For several days they had feared that this would come, and had 
centered their hopes on Elephant Island, one of the South 
Shetlands, which lay one hundred miles almost due north. 

“The first desperate chance came just after lunch,” wrote 
the photographer, Frank Hurley. “At one o’clock a treach- 
erous lead opened up through the heaving ice. Sir Ernest 
gave the order, ‘Launch boats!’ We slid them over the jagged 
edge of the floe into the inky waters. The gear and supplies 
were hurriedly stowed and, for dear life, we rowed through 
the devious channel,” which was only a narrow and winding 
ribbon of open water. 

Headed toward Elephant Island, with the boat, the James 
Caird, in the lead, the men were ordered to discard every 
article not useful to the journey. Sir Ernest began by throwing 
from his pocket a handful of sovereigns. Of what use was 
money at a time like this? Then he and the photographer 
went through the painful process of sorting out the negatives 
which had to be thrown away. Later when it became neces- 
sary to lighten the load still further by discarding either food 
or more of the films, the bag of food was thrown overboard. 
In view of the long months of monotony that lay ahead, how- 
ever, the banjo was kept, and often the party fell to singing. 
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One night after an anxious battle with the storms, the 
men had pitched their tents on a solid floe and were sleeping 
soundly—all but Sir Ernest. He was uneasy and felt, some- 
how, that danger was at hand. Walking about in the gloom, 
he felt, and saw, the ice-floe breaking up under his feet. A 
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crack opened up directly under a tent and he saw one of his 
men, tied up in a sleeping bag, drop into the sea. With never 
a word Shackleton let himself down after the sleeper and 
brought him up uninjured. And just in time! For right 
where he had fallen, the two giant pieces of ice suddenly 
flung themselves together with tremendous force. 

Camp was astir at once, and everyone helped to drag or 
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shove the supplies onto the larger half of the floe. Then it was 
seen that Shackleton on another ice-block, was being swiftly 
carried away into the darkness. With a cry one of the men 
quickly launched the boat closest at hand, and after some 
difficulty, brought the Boss back to his awe-stricken men. 

Day after day through the freezing waters they rowed, 
largely at the mercy of the winds. Sometimes they were 
favored and made good progress. Then, again, they were 
tossed about so recklessly that it required all their strength 
to keep the little boats from being crushed against the jagged 
floes. The oars became covered with ice. Ocean spray was 
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continually breaking over them, and their clothing was 
frozen so stiff that it cracked when they moved. The packs 
containing more clothes were sealed with ice, making it quite 
impossible even to get at their sleeping-bags. Once a man 
slipped overboard and his companions had difficulty rescuing 
him. They were wary of killer-whales, too, and all kinds of 
fears and fancies ran through their troubled minds. 

Once out of the pack ice, which, though frozen from 
sea-water, becomes finally fresh, their thirst grew almost un- 
bearable. ‘The condition of most of the men was pitiable,” 
Shackleton wrote. ‘“We found that we could get momen- 
tary relief by chewing pieces of raw seal-meat and swallow- 
ing the blood, but thirst came back with redoubled force 
owing to the saltness of the flesh.” 

At last, on the sixth day out, the men could make out the 
seven domed peaks of Elephant Island looming dark against 
the skyline. Eagerly they watched the land growing closer. 
Faint smiles appeared on their strained and anxious faces, and 
they rowed more briskly. 

Steadily holding to the coast of Elephant Island—a sheer 
perpendicular wall rising straight from the sea—the party 
found no favorable landing-place till they reached Cape 
Valentine. Shackleton went ashore to look around, and a 
few minutes later came back and said, smiling, “Nothing 
very much, boys, but a bit of God’s good land.” 

“We were a pitiful sight,” wrote Hurley, “the greater 
number terribly frost-bitten and half-delirious. . . . It is 
hard to describe the joy we felt, walking on land, and feeling 
and looking upon solid rocks after having lived through the 
terrible experiences of the past sixteen months.” 

The new home proved to be nothing more than a narrow 
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beach at the foot of the icy cliffs. But a sense of safety and 
relief settled over the exhausted men. They flung themselves 
into their sleeping bags and slept. 


The following day they found a camping place six miles 
to the west, which they called Cape Wild. ‘There they 
pitched their tents in a terrible blizzard. Gravel and ice- 
splinters were flung at them with such fury that some of the 
tents were shredded to bits. For several days the lashing 
continued. Water washed up angrily onto the little beach. 
The supply of food was getting low by this time, too; the diet 
consisting largely of the meat from seals and sea-elephants. 
To remain here for any length of time would certainly bring 
death from exposure or starvation. Yet Shackleton knew 
that to get so large a party safely back to civilization with 
only three small boats was impossible. 

The nearest human aid were those whalers at the stations 
of South Georgia, more than seven hundred miles across the 
tempestuous seas. To attempt such a journey in a boat only 
twenty-three feet long seemed foolhardy and hopeless indeed. 
Yet something had to be done! And Shackleton, being a 
man of great courage, resolved todo it. Leaving his old friend 
Frank Wild in command of twenty-two men on the narrow 
shores of Elephant Island, the Boss set out with five others 
in the little James Caird on a long and adventurous boat-ride. 


(This is part one of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


NoTeE. Quotations in this narrative are from SouTH by E. H. Shackle- 
ton (Macmillan), ARGONAUTS OF THE SOUTH by F. Hurley (Putnams), 
and CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE by J. G. Hayes (Macmillan), by 
permission of the publishers. 
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ANGELA'S RATTLESNAKE 


By EvizaBETH W. BAKER 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


One morning when John McDowell and Angela’s two 
brothers, Bob and Thorp, were out working with the cattle, 
and nine-year-old Angela was looking for horned frogs to 
add to her menagerie, Mrs. McDowell came to the door and 
called her daughter. 

“Angela,” she said, “you know Mr. Martin is going to Fort 
Griffin tomorrow, and when I gave him the list of things I 
wanted him to bring back for me I forgot entirely that 
I’m almost out of needles. I lost another one this morning, 
and if I’m to make our winter clothes I simply must have 
some. If you’re not afraid to stay by yourself and look after 
the baby, I’ll ride over and tell him.” 

“Oh, no, Mother, I’m not afraid,” replied Angela, pleased 
to be trusted alone. 

“If you’ll help me with the housework, then, I'll get off 
early enough to be back in time for dinner.” 
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Now the McDowells lived in a dugout. There was noth- 
ing unusual in that. Many of the first settlers of West 


. Texas lived in dugouts. Timber was scarce and lumber must 


be hauled by ox or mule team from Fort Worth or Abilene. 
So they dug a cave-like hole in the side of a slope, and roofed 
it with poles covered with earth and sod. The McDowells 
had a large dugout of two rooms connected by a passage way, 
in each of which was a large chimney and fireplace, and it 
was called the Big Dugout. The McDowells liked their new 
home. It was clean and well-ventilated, cool in summer and 
warm in winter. The chimneys let in broad shafts of sun- 
light, and in winter the light from the big fireplace was 
enough. 

Angela went into the little room of the Big Dugout and 
began washing the dishes and putting them away in the bins 
that stood against the wall. She could hear her mother in 
the other room patting into shape the thick feather beds and 
shaking out the rag rugs that covered the hard clay floor. 
When everything was clean and tidy, Mrs. McDowell kissed 
her little daughter and mounted her horse. 

“There’s nothing that could happen, I believe,” she said, 
“unless a rattlesnake should come along, and I don’t think 
that’s likely.” 

“If a rattlesnake comes, I'll chop him in two with the 
hoe,” declared Angela. 

Angela was very much afraid of snakes, and a rattlesnake 
was to her the extreme of mortal terrors. So, just for safety, 
she placed the long-handled hoe against the chimney, and 
when the baby had fallen asleep, she laid him on a pallet on 
the cool hearth, where he could not hurt himself by falling, as 
he might if left on the bed. Then, leaving the door ajar, she 
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returned to her play with the horned frogs. 

In a little while she remembered the baby and, going softly 
to the door of the dugout, she peeped in. . The sight that met 
her eyes froze her with horror. 

The baby was still sleeping where she had laid him; but 
close by the edge of the pallet, not a foot from the baby’s 
head, was coiled a large rattlesnake, apparently also enjoying 
a nap on the cool hearth. 

The hoe stood just back of the snake. She could not reach 
it without going within striking distance, nor could she reach 
the baby without risking the danger of disturbing the rattler. 

Suddenly she remembered that snakes eat horned frogs. 
Maybe she might be able to lure the snake away from the 
baby with a fat, juicy horned frog. She ran to the pen 
filled with horned frogs of various sizes, chose one, and ran 





back with it toward the door of the dugout. She would 
throw the frog to the snake, and when the snake’s mouth was 
full of frog, she would snatch the baby away. 

But here she suddenly realized that the frog might jump 
toward the baby and only make matters worse. She darted 
into the kitchen room of the dugout, made a long cord fast 
to the frog’s neck, wound the other end around her finger, 
and cautiously returned to the other room. 
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The baby and rattler were still sleeping peacefully side by 
side. Angela could see the big diamonds along its back and 
the rattles at the end of its tail. She climbed softly on to the 
bed and cast the frog to the rattlesnake. 

It fell with a soft plop right in front of the rattler’s head. 
No sooner had it struck than it realized the presence of its 
dangerous neighbor, and started to hop away. 

The rattlesnake was awakened by the noise of the frog’s 
arrival and the light scratching of its claws on the hearth- 
stones. Slowly it uncoiled itself, and approached the frog, 
which, in spite of its struggles, Angela steadily drew away 
from the baby and toward the bed upon which she knelt. 
The snake lengthened out until, to Angela’s horrified gaze, 
it seemed at least ten feet long. The frog suddenly changed 
its direction and hopped with all speed directly under the 
bed. The snake followed like lightning. 

Angela leaped to the baby, gathered up baby and pallet, 
seized the hoe, and ran through the passageway into the other 
room of the dugout. She popped the baby into one of the 
empty bins and clapped the cover down over him. Here he 
would be safe from the rattler, and she would be free to 
tackle the snake with the hoe. 

Issuing cautiously from the door, she saw the snake making 
off toward the grass, in its mouth the horned frog, who had 
puffed himself up to twice his usual size in a vain endeavor to 
discourage the snake from swallowing him. 

With the snake’s mouth thus stopped, Angela did not hesi- 
tate to approach it. With a long sweep of the hoe she cut 
off its head. Then she ran and lifted the baby, now crying 
loudly, from the dark bin. Now that the danger was over, 
Angela felt suddenly very queer and sick. She laid the baby 
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carefully on the far side of the bed and fell over beside him. 

There, a few moments later, her mother found her, and 
gathering the child into her arms, learned what had hap- 
pened during her brief absence. When she saw the large 
rattlesnake which her small daughter had killed, she called 
Angela her brave little girl, opened a sack of precious sugar, 
and gave Angela a large lump. 

That evening John McDowell skinned the snake and 
nailed the hide up on the largest mesquite tree. It measured 
five feet seven inches without the head, and had seven rattles. 
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JOHNNY AND HIS MULE 


By Exxis CREDLE 


Illustrated by The Author 


Away up in the Great Smoky Mountains there is a town 
called Horny Hollow. It is not a very large town and the 
great mountains standing up all around make it seem very 
small indeed. There are no more than twenty dwellings there, 
a court-house, several stores, a church and a schoolhouse. 

To this little schoolhouse came all the children in the town 
and a little mountain boy named Johnny. Johnny lived far 
back in the hills a long, long way from town. He had to get 
up very early, when the chickens were just crowing for the 
sunrise, to get to school on time. But in spite of the long 
walk over the mountains he was never late for school. 

The town children might bustle into the school yard as the 
last bell was ringing, they might catch the end of the line 
as it was marching into the school, they might even tiptoe 
fearfully into the room after classes had started—but never 
Johnny! He was always in his place as the line marched in 
and in his proper seat when classes began. In the fall, in the 
winter and in the spring, it was always the same. Johnny was 
always on time. 

But one day, toward the end of the school year, Johnny 
was late! The last bell rang—Johnny was not there! Nine 
o’clock came—and still no Johnny. Ten o’clock rolled 
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around, half past ten, and not a sign of Johnny. It was so 
very late now, the children and the teacher began to wonder 
what had happened. Perhaps Johnny was sick or perhaps 
he had fallen over the steep mountainside on the way to 
school. But a half hour later, at eleven o’clock, there was a 





shuffle-shuffle-shuffle outside the door. It opened slowly and 
Johnny creaked guiltily into the room. 

“Why, Johnny!” cried the teacher. “It’s eleven o’clock! 
Why are you so late?” 

“J just couldn’t help it, Miss Mary!” stammered Johnny 
and he looked as though he might cry at any moment. 

“But tell me, what happened?” urged Miss Mary. 
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“I got into town early this morning, Miss Mary,” began 
Johnny, “in plenty of time for school but I stopped for a, 
minute in the town square to watch the auction sale.” 

Everyone knew about the auction. It was held every 
Friday and the mountaineers called it “Trade Day.” They 
came in from all the surrounding hills and ranges bringing 
anything they had on hand which they wanted to swap or 
sell. Hand-made chairs, baskets, turkeys, jack-knives, horses, 
preserves, feather pillows, anything and everything went on 
sale in the town square on Friday. 

“And so,” continued Johnny, “while I was standing there, 
an old mule was put up to be sold. The auctioneer began 
shouting ‘What am I offered for this mule? What am I bid? 
What am I bid?’ 

“‘Nobody would begin the bidding, and so, just to get the 
sale started I hollered out, ‘I bid five cents!’ I thought sure 
somebody would bid higher because mules usually cost a lot 
of money. But nobody did and so they gave me the mule! 

“And there I stood, Miss Mary, holding the mule by the 
halter. I didn’t know what to do with him! About the only 
thing I could think of was to take him along to school with 
me. So I started toward the schoolhouse leading the mule. 

“I soon found out why nobody wanted that mule at any 
price. After we had gone about a block he stopped stock 
still. I tried every way to get him to go along but he 
wouldn’t budge an inch! He was a balker! Lots of other 
people tried to make him go, but no, sir! That mule wouldn’t 
go until he felt like it! After awhile he walked another 
block and then he balked again. Miss Mary, honest to good- 
ness, it took me two hours to get that critter four blocks to 
the schoolhouse! That’s why I’m late, honest to goodness!” 
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“Why, Johnny!” exclaimed Miss Mary, “I never heard 
such a tale!” 

“If you don’t believe it, Miss Mary, just look out the win- 
dow,” replied Johnny. 

The teacher gazed through the window and so did all the 
pupils. There tied toa tree wasa mule. His head hung down 
and his large ears flopped sadly over his face. There was no 
doubt about it, Johnny’s tale was true. 

When the bell rang for closing time all the children rushed 
into the school yard and gathered ’round the mule, laughing 
and joking and poking fun at Johnny and his animal. 

“Such a sad looking critter! What are you going to do 
with him, Johnny?” asked his little friend Matthey. 

Johnny did not feel very gay. “I don’t know what to 
do with him,” he said wretchedly. “If it took me two hours 
to get him a few blocks to school, how long will it take me 
to get him home? It will be black night and the owls 
a-hooting before I could get him half way there!” 

Johnny leaned against the tree beside his mule and began 
tocry. The children stopped laughing and looked solemnly 
at each other. 

“Hold on there, Johnny, you never can tell about a balking 
mule,” comforted Matthey. “He may be ready to go by 
now. Maybe he'll start right off!” 

Johnny brightened up. ‘Maybe he will. Ill try him!” 
he said. He untied the mule’s rope and tried to lead him 
forward. But the mule was ot ready to go and he did not 
start right off. Johnny braced himself and pulled. But the 
mule was not in the notion. 

“Give me a hand-hold and I’ll help you pull,” said Matthey. 

“I'll help too,” said Nancy-Belle. Both children threw 
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their weight against the mule. But he did not budge. 
“Move up a little and we'll pull too,” said Lem and Heze- 


kiah. 


“Make room for us. We'll all pull!” said Hetty and Hank 
and Jonas. They grasped the mule’s halter and hauled with 
all their might. But the mule only braced himself and stood 
in his tracks. 

While the children were pulling and straining and puffing 
and blowing the teacher came out of the schoolhouse. 

““What’s the matter?” she called. ‘‘Can’t you get the mule 
to start?” 

*“No, ma’m, he won’t seem to go!” cried all the children. 

“Here, let me get a hold. I'll pull too!” said Miss Mary. 
But one more made no difference to the mule. His mind was 
made up. 

“Maybe we ought to try something else,” said the teacher. 

They all let go of the halter and mopped their foreheads. 

“My father once had a balking mule,” piped up Nancy- 
Belle, “‘and he used to get him to go by patting him in the 
breast.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of that, too,” agreed Lem. “Lots of 
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balkers will go if you just pat them in the breast.” 
And so Johnny stepped up under the mule’s chin and 
patted him gently on the breast. The mule did not budge. 





“Pat him a little harder,” urged Nancy-Belle, “maybe he 
didn’t feel that!” 

Johnny slapped the mule again, smartly this time, clap- 
clap-clap!_ When the animal made no move to start, Johnny 
whacked him with all his might, smack-smack-smack! The 
mule only rolled his eyes and wiggled his ears. It was plain 
to see that patting on the breast had not put him in the 
notion to go. 

““My uncle once had a balking mule,” offered Hetty, “and 
he used to get behind him with a plank and push him.” 

“That’s right,” added Hank. “They used to push the 
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mule a few steps forward and after that he would go all by 
himself.” 

““Maybe that’s just what this mule needs,” said Miss Mary. 
“Where can we find a plank?” 

The children hustled around and underneath the edge of 
the schoolhouse they found a long piece of plank. They put 
it behind the mule’s haunches and pushed. They huffed and 
they puffed but the mule stood pat! 

The children stopped for breath. 

““Maybe the mule is hungry,” spoke up Nancy-Belle. “If 
we got a piece of corn and held it out to him, maybe he’d 
follow after it.” 

Johnny ran to the nearest house and brought back an ear 
of corn. He held it out to the mule. Yes, the mule was 
hungry. He stretched his neck toward the corn. 

The children held their breath. The mule took one step 
forward. Johnny backed away, holding the corn just out of 
reach. The mule took another step forward, then another 
and another. A loud shout rose from the children. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! He’s going!” they yelled. 

The teacher held the mule’s halter while Johnny danced 
ahead with the corn. Through the town they went clip-clop, 
clip-clop. Over the mountain trail they started as fast as 
they could go. But still Johnny did not seem very happy. 

““A balking mule is no good to anybody,” he grieved. “I’m 
afraid my Pappy will be as mad as fire when he sees this 
critter. Like as not he'll give me a good licking.” 

“No use borrowing trouble,” said the teacher. ‘‘Let’s 
sing a song and forget all about the mule.” 

Johnny struck up an old mountain hunting song and along 
they went singing— 
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Chick - ens crow-ing on Sour-wood Moun-tain, 





Hi, ho, did - dle dum dee - ay! 





Git your dogs and we'll go a- hunt - ing! 





Hi. ho, did - dle dum dee - ay! 


Jay-bird settin’ on a hick’ry limb, 
Hi, ho, diddle dum dee-ay! 

My rifle-gun’ll shore git him! 
Hi, ho, diddle dum dee-ay! 


My true love lives up the river, 
Hi, ho, diddle dum dee-ay! 
A few more jumps and I'll be with ’er 


Hi, ho, diddle dum dee-ay! 


After that Johnny felt better. But the mule did not care 
for anything except the ear of corn that was always just out 
of reach. He kept his eyes glued upon it and went prancing 
along, clippity-clop, clippity-clop! 

As they came nearer and nearer home Johnny began to 
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worry again. “Another thing about a balking mule,” he 
said, “he’s always hungry. Why, this old mule could eat us 
out of house and home in no time! I’m a-going to get that 
licking as sure as shooting!” He dreaded to reach home. 

But the mule took them there in short order. Johnny’s 
Mammy and Pappy were sitting on the front step. When 
they saw Johnny and the teacher and the mule, their eyes 
almost popped out of their heads. 

“Well dog-gone my time! What’s this turning in at the 
front gate?” exclaimed Pappy. 

“It’s a mule, a balking mule!” blurted Johnny. “I bought 
him at the auction for five cents!” 

“My stars and stockings!” cried Mammy. “What on earth 
can we do with a balking mule?” 

Pappy did not say anything. He only rubbed his chin and 
looked doubtfully at the animal. 

The sun was setting by this time. It was much too late for 
the teacher to return to town. She spent the night with 
Johnny’s parents. They entertained her with true mountain 
hospitality. There was fried chicken that night for supper 
and hot biscuits and cold buttermilk. For dessert there was 
yellow honey from their own bee-hives, and a pot full of 
pungent sassafras tea. 

After supper everyone sat around the fire which leaped 
brightly in the old stone fireplace. Pappy got out his zither 
and played a soft tinkling accompaniment while Mammy sang 
some old, old mountain ballads for the teacher. 

Johnny sat in the chimney corner. He did not feel very 
happy because he kept wondering if his Pappy felt angry 
about the mule. At last he screwed up his courage. 

“Pappy,” he said timidly, “that balking mule is going to 
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be sort of a nuisance, I reckon.” 

“Nuisance!” cried Pappy. “Why I know how to make 
that old mule do all my ploughing and hauling and turning 
of my sorghum mill!” He winked at Miss Mary, “Yes siree! 
I know a little trick that will make a balking mule work 
harder than a hornet!” 

““What’s that?” cried Johnny and Miss Mary in a breath. 

“Wait until the morning,” laughed Pappy. “Look out 
the window when you first wake up and you'll find out!” 

The teacher went to bed in the spare room and Johnny 
climbed the ladder to his little room in the loft. In the morn- 
ing he woke up early and looked out the window. There, 
pulling a plough briskly through the corn patch, was the 
balking mule. Hanging on to the handles of the plough was 
Pappy. He looked up and caught sight of Johnny. 

‘““He’s a fine strong mule!” cried Pappy. “I’m much 
obliged to you!” 

But the mule did not look up, nor to the right nor to the 
left. He was gazing greedily straight ahead at the ear of 
corn that dangled in front of his nose! 





Song from LONESOME TUNES, Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains. Copy- 
right 1916. The H. W. Gray Company. 
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“LET’S ACT IT” 


PERHAPS you would like to know what one group of boys and 
girls did with the story of Johnny and his mule. As soon as 
they had finished reading the story, someone said excitedly, 
“A fine story for a play. Let’s act it.” 

Most of the boys wanted to be either the auctioneer or the 
mule. Five girls volunteered for the part of teacher. So it 
was necessary to have try-outs to determine the principal 
characters. 

Then plans were made for turning the story into a play. 
How many scenes should they have? Three? Four? The 
scene in the schoolroom, of course, the one in the schoolyard, 
and the last at Johnny’s home. 

“But you can’t leave out the auction scene,” said Joe. So 
the auction scene was used as a first scene. The players, 
however, found that this way much of the interest of the 
second scene was lost because the audience knew beforehand 
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why Johnny was late for school. Rosemary suggested: “Why 
not have a scene within a scene? Begin with the schoolroom 
scene, and instead of having Johnny tell the story of why he 
was late, have him act that story. The auction scene can be 
ready on another part of the stage behind a screen or curtain. 
This seemed to settle the difficulty. 

The first rehearsal of the play revealed a lack of sufficient 
conversation to make well-rounded scenes, and a committee 
of three playwrights was chosen to write the play. The 
actors were not bound by this script, but used it as a sugges- 
tion from which they worked out their own speeches. 

A committee on costumes suggested that the boys in the 
mountain school should be barefoot and wear overalls, that 
the girls be plainly dressed also, and that the mule’s costume 
be made of burlap sacks. The mule’s ears were wired so 
that they stood erect and so that they could be moved by an 
attached cord. The mule’s face was easily made from a 
brown paper bag. A short piece of rope frayed at one end 
served as a tail. 

The scenery committee made the stage look as much like 
a country schoolroom as possible with walls of logs, with a 
teacher’s table and chair, pupils’ benches, maps, and a large 
clock. Since a pendulum clock was not available, the com- 
mittee painted a picture of a clock on cardboard and added 
movable hands. 

At the rise of the curtain the teacher set the hands of the 
clock at eight-thirty and rang the school bell. When Miss 
Mary called the roll, she found to her surprise that Johnny 
was absent. The children thought that classes could not 
begin without Johnny. They told riddles and had an amateur 
hour to fill in the time. A few jokes were played on the 
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teacher. Then Miss Mary turned the hands to nine o’clock. 
A lesson was assigned, and everyone was expected to be busy 
with his books. But some of the pupils kept on looking out 
the window for Johnny. Ten o’clock. An old-fashioned 
spelling bee was held. Eleven o’clock. When Johnny en- 
tered and said, ‘“‘Well, you see it happened like this,” the cur- 
tain was opened further to reveal the auctioneer on a soap 
box loudly calling for bids. 

In the second scene the school children laughed at Johnny’s 
efforts to move “Nellie,” as our mule came to be called. 
Johnny tried charming Nellie with music (his own singing), 
sudden shouting, hypnotizing her, riding on her back, push- 
ing her, pulling her tail, coaxing her, but to no avail. In most 
respects, this scene followed the story quite closely. 

The third scene was at the porch of Johnny’s home. The 
idea emphasized throughout this scene was: Will Johnny be 
allowed to keep the mule? Sometimes he is hopeful and at 
other times discouraged. His curiosity is aroused by a con- 
traption on which his father keeps working during the sing- 
ing. This turns out to be the addition to the mule’s halter. 
The father’s decision was revealed at the end of the evening 
instead of the next morning. 

Since the stage mule had no real halter, it was necessary 
to wire the corn-cob stick which hung over the mule’s fore- 
head to another stick which was held out of sight under the 
burlap. Before the curtain fell, Nellie was successfully driven 
around the yard, so successfully that Pappy began panting 
for breath and Mammy had to stop the mule in order to 
rescue Pappy. 


—Rusy WARNER 
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SEVEN SIMEONS 
A Russian Tale Retold and Illustrated by 


Boris ARTZYBASHEFF 


THE STORY sO FAR: In a certain kingdom, beyond the high 
mountains and the dark forests, lived a king called Douda 
and seven brothers named Simeon. Douda was so handsome 
that he could not find a worthy maiden for a bride, a Princess 
as good-looking as himself. But one day, he heard of the 
beautiful Helena, far away on Boozan Island. So he called 
the seven Simeons, each skilled in some magic craft, and sent 
them to steal the Princess to be his bride. In their magic ship 
they sailed the Great Sea, until they reached Boozan Island. 
In no time at all after that, they had fooled the King and all 
his Best Warriors and captured the Princess. 


Part THREE 


T xe Boozan King when he heard of it cried bitterly, saying, 
“Oh, my dear beautiful daughter! God has punished me for 
my stubborn pride. I thought there was no king or prince 
worthy of your hand, and I guarded you like a precious jewel. 
But now you lie dead in the watery depths among seaweed 
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and coral.” Then he turned to the Best Warriors. ‘And you, 
you blockheads, why didn’t you look? Off to jail with you 
while I think of a punishment so severe that even your chil- 
dren and grandchildren will remember it!” 

While the Boozan King raved and lamented, the brothers’ 
ship was streaking under the water like a silver fish. Then, 
with the island left far behind them, the fourth Simeon 
brought it up again to sail upon the calm blue waters of 
the sea. 

But the Princess began to think of the time. “I must go 
home. If I don’t go very soon my father might become 
angry.” As she said this she came up on deck and lo, there 
was no Boozan Island! Only the blue sea around and the 
blue sky above. Now it would seem the rest would be easy— 
the brothers had their prize and were sailing home. But no, 
there is more to this story! 

The Princess knew some magic. She raised up her hands, 
looked to the sky, and turned into a beautiful bird of many 
colors. She spread her wings and flew away. Here the fifth 
Simeon lost no time. He loaded his gun with a silver bullet, 
aimed—bang! And the bird fell down, shot in the wing. 
But before it reached the water the sixth Simeon caught it 
in his hands. Then the bird turned into a little silver fish 
and slipped out into the deep water. Simeon caught the 
fish, too, but in his very hands it turned into a little grey 
mouse and went running around the deck. But Simeon 
pounced on it quicker than a cat, and in his hands the little 
mouse became the beautiful Princess once more, and this time 
for good. Because this was all the magic the beautiful 
Princess knew. 

It was early, early in the morning when King Douda sat 
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at the crystal window of his palace, thinking. ‘Could the 
brothers bring the Princess? Would the brothers come back 
at all?” And he gazed upon the blue waters of the sea lost in 
thought. He could not sleep, he could not eat, or go hunt- 
ing, or join a feast. The beautiful Princess was on his mind. 

King Douda looked upon the waters, ““What is it there? Is 
it a white gull flying or a ship sailing?” Yes! It was the 
brothers’ ship flying home. The flags waving, silken sails 
blown full by the wind, and good music played by the sailors 
upon its rigging. 

The signal gun boomed from the shore. Now the ship 
drew nearer and dropped anchor. Its sails were furled, a 
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plank was laid ashore and the Princess came off the ship. 
She was as beautiful as the bright sun in the morning, as 
lovely as the heavenly stars of the night! 

King Douda rejoiced when he saw her. “Run,” he said, 
“all my Sergeants, Lieutenants, Major-Generals and the Best 
People, fire the cannons, blow the trumpets, and sound the 
bells! Run, greet the Princess, your future queen.” 

They all ran to do as they were told and spread the precious 
carpets and opened wide the gates. Even the King himself 
ran out to welcome Helena to his kingdom. He took her by 
the hands and led her to his palace, saying, ‘‘Please, my beau- 
tiful Helena, feel yourself at home. We have heard about 
your beauty but truly it is greater than we had hoped. But, 
if you say the word, I shall send you back to your dear father. 
I cannot be so cruel as to keep you here by force!” 

Here the Princess looked upon King Douda and, as she 
looked at him, it seemed to her as if the sun itself danced in 
the sky, as if the sea played music and the mountains broke 
out in a song! 

What more can one say? The Princess saw how good-look- 
ing Douda was and she fell in love with him. 

It was not long thereafter that the seven Simeons were 
sent back to the Boozan King bearing a letter from his 
daughter, Helena. She wrote, “Our King and my dear Fa- 
ther: I have found the man worthy of my hand and I shall 
marry him so soon as we have your blessing. The High and 
Mighty King Douda, my future husband and your son-in- 
law, sends to you his envoys with greetings and best wishes. 
And we both hope that you will come to our wedding.” 

They sailed swiftly beyond the sea and in less time than it 
takes to tell about it the seven brothers reached Boozan 
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The King had ordered put to death all of the Best Warriors 


the scaffold stood the King 
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ter. “Chop off their heads!” he said. ‘All of them, from the 
first to the last!” 

“Stop! Do not chop!” cried the seventh Simeon from the 
ship’s poop. “We have brought you a letter from your 
daughter.” 

So delighted was the Boozan King when he read the letter 
that he said, ““Let the fools go. I forgive them. It must have 
been God’s own will that my dear daughter should marry 
King Douda.” 

The brothers were given a great feast and sent back with 
the King’s blessing for the wedding. He himself could not 
go because of important matters of state which required his 
direct attention, such as training his army and seeing that his 
spare army was well fed and groomed. 

Faster than before, the brothers sailed back toward their 
own home. In no time, in the distant blue, King Douda’s 
kingdom appeared in their view. 

“Our thanks to you, my good fellows,” said King Douda 
cheerfully, when the Simeons stood before him and the 
Princess. “It was well done and we are both very happy. 
Now you can ask for anything you desire. Should you like 
to be my generals, I shall make you my Field Marshals. But 
should you rather be my Senators, I shall make you my Prime 
Ministers. Then you can have all the gold and silver you 
need.” 

The first brother bowed low before the King and re- 
plied, ““We seven brothers are only simple folk and your 
peasants, Douda. It is not for us to strut at the Royal Court. 
We shouldn’t know when to stand up or when to sit down, 
or what to wear and when! But give us leave to go back to 
our field. By us it was plowed and by us seeded and now its 
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golden wheat shines in the sun. One thing we beg of you. 
Let our seventh brother go with us. Forgive him his talent. 
He is not the first to have it nor will he be the last!” 

“Be it so,” said the King. “But we are sorry you cannot 
stay for our wedding. It’s going to be such a fine party!” 

The wedding day soon arrived and there was great merri- 
ment and joy in the land. Good King Douda married the 
Princess Helena and they both were so good-looking that all 
the people cheered and cried, “Hurrah!” 

The church bells pealed, the flags waved and the cannons 
fired the salutes until they burst. 

It was a fine party! I should know because I was there 
myself and danced to the gay music till I couldn’t dance 
any more! 

And now, my gentle friends, we are at the tale’s end. For 
what was good in it, praise it; but for the rest forgive the 
poor story-teller. A wrong word is not like the bird in a 
cage. If ever a word flies out, no man can jump and catch it. 
In this I have no doubt! 


The End 
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WHAT IS A PENGUIN? 


By WiLFrw BRONSON 


W uen we speak of penguins we generally think of black 
and white birds, which stand up straight and walk about 
like people, on rocks and snow beside an icy ocean. But pen- 
guins spend only their nesting seasons out of water. Their 
real home is in the cold Antarctic seas. There they move not 
like awkward people but with the grace of fishes. They 
cannot fly in the air. But with featherless wings, like oars 
or the flippers of a whale, they fly beneath the waves. There 
they are even more at home in the water than ducks. 

Ducks swim well on the surface, pushing with webbed feet. 
Penguins, with their paddle-wings, swim not only on the 
surface but beneath it, merely steering with their own webbed 
feet, coming up every hundred yards or so for air. At night 
they float on the tossing waves and sleep. They drink the 
salty sea water and, for food, chase schools of fat sardines or 
squids and shrimps. There are great spotted seals called 
sea-leopards and big ferocious tiger sharks which, in turn, 
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will chase and swallow penguins when they can. These the 
penguins must see first. Luckily they have very good eyes 
for looking under water and are very artful dodgers. 

On land they walk sedately or, where ice or snow or sand is 
smooth enough, they toboggan on their stomachs for more 
speed. 

There are over a dozen different kinds of penguins: Em- 
perors, Kings, Rock Hoppers, Jackass penguins and many 
others. Jackass penguins make a braying noise, Emperors 
call like bugles, each kind having its special cry. Some kinds 
make nests of pebbles, some use a few twigs, some burrow into 
the ground, but Emperors and Kings just hold the egg on 
their feet. 

Newly hatched penguin chicks are dressed in down, and 
not until they have grown-up feathers do they swim to 
catch their food. Until then their parents bring it to them 
in their crops. A baby puts its bill into its mother’s and 
receives whatever she brings up. You can watch pigeons 
feeding their young in the same way. 

Penguin babies can swim on the surface the first time they 
try, but they must be shown how to manage under water. 
A mother takes her two young ones into the shore waters, 
ducks out of sight and comes up a few yards away. She re- 
peats this over and over until they learn to follow her. 

When penguins get together, it looks like a crowd at the 
seashore where many swim but many others visit on the 
sand. The only difference seems to be that almost everyone 
is wearing swallowtails instead of bathing suits. But their 
clothing is correct, for the well-oiled feathers keep them 
warm even in the freezing winds and waters of their home 
near the South Pole. 
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WATER FALLS 


High fall 
Water fall 
Over the rocks it goes. 




















Under the bridge and 
down like a stream 
Showers spraying 
Lots of ground— 
What a rushing, noisy sound! 


Through the trees 
Over the mountains 
Comes the sun every morning 
And makes the water 
shine like silver. 
—Peter Brian Baylinson, age 7 


OUR FASHION SHOW 


The idea of the little girl giving a fashion show is a very 
natural one for me as we have given many fashion shows 
and plays. 

Last September we gave a mystery play for which we 
wrote the script ourselves. We usually have to build the 
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plot around the number of actors and our stage properties. 
The weather was warm so we hung our curtains across the 
front of our pergola, which is a step up from the lawn 
where the audience sat. We fixed up a big flood light and 
gave it at night. Someone sent us flowers and signed it “an 
Ardent Admirer” and we were very thrilled. 

We have given doll fashion shows using our Patsy dolls as 
models and furniture posters as background, a Christmas 
operetta, and many other plays, good and bad. Of course we 
have our costume shelf which never seems to fail us and also 
a good supply of old sheets, etc. 

The “pigtails” are like my own, only unlike my little pic- 
ture girl I wear mine in buns over my ears. My idea for my 
picture is really my own background, you see. 

—Sally Breuner, age 13 
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NOISES 


The world rings, rings, rings, 
Because it is so full of things; 
Telephones, door bells, fire engines, 
Voices and echoes and horses’ hooves. 


Oh, the world rings, rings, rings, 
Because it is so full of things. 


—Maxine Wagner, age 12 


WOODEN SHOES 


Little wooden shoes 
Clopping down the dike; 


Little wooden shoes 
Are going on a hike. 


All the tulips swaying 
Heavy at the top; 
Little wooden shoes 
Going clip, clop, clop. 
—Jane Lou Hoag, age 9 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays, stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, remarkable facts about nature 
and science. Perhaps you have some summer hobbies. If so, we should 
especially like to hear about your favorite hobby, whether it is star gazing 
or gardens, stamp-collecting or poe: birds or photography. The best 
contributions will be printed each month. 
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CHOOSING YOUR OWN BOOKS 


Down the street from our house when I was a little girl was 
a shop that sold everything—at least, everything we chil- 
dren wanted. There were marshmallow dolls at a penny 
apiece and peppermints six for a penny; there were toys and 
magazines and pencil boxes and on the wall a shelf of books. 
It was a grand shop, and one way or another it got all our 
allowances. 

Up the street lived a famous writer. He would stop at 
our gate and say, ““Come, let’s go down to the shop and choose 
same sweets!” I knew he said sweets because he was English; 
we said “candy.” I would take his hand, trot along beside 
him to the shop, and choose. 

One May morning, however, he paused, looked at me, and 
said instead, “Come, let’s go down to the shop and choose 
a book!” I suddenly felt much taller; I knew he saw I was 
growing up. I walked along beside him to the shelf on the 
wall and he told me to choose, all by myself. I was ten years 
old and I chose NicHortas NIcCKELBy; I opened it and read 
bits and knew I had to have it. I would have it yet if the 
pages had not given out in time under so much reading. 

Now the week of May 9 will be this year a Children’s 
Spring Book Festival celebrated all over the country by those 
who love books. I hope someone will say to you then, ““Come, 
let’s go to the bookstore and choose a book!” and let you 
do it all yourself, as I chose the cornerstone of my library. 


Hahutitalluninns 









BONNIE DUNE or 


for 35 boys, 8 to 14 
23rd season 


Come to Camp Bonnie Dune or Camp Chequesset and your summer will be like 
“Srory Parape”—continuous adventures, camping in the woods, exploring ponds 


A Summer of Adventure on 
OLD CAPE COD 


awaits you at 
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CHEQUESSET 


for 40 girls; 15 midshipmites, 7 to 10 


24th season 


er as 


and rivers, sailing, fishing, cruising, giving plays or making sea chests. 
Eight Weeks’ Season $325. 


The Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc., can answer inquiries on these camps. 


For full information write to 
Mr. & Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 208 E. 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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nor... CAMPING 


. . . will prove of inestimable value to parents and 
libraries. FIRST, as a record of the best contemporary 
thought on camp management, on camp leadership, 
on camp programming. SECOND, as an authorita- 
tive reference for the new trends in Camping. 

For $2.00 you can get a year’s supply of Camping 
World and start your personal file on Camping at 
once. Or send for a sample copy. 


CAMPING WORLD, 9 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


qd1dOM 





YWCA - «4 


Quannacut Camps $1 

Cost You Only 
per wk., $120 for 9 wks. 790 acres 

S, woods and hills 90 mi. N.Y.C. Pri- 
vate lake, land and water sports, 
riding, camp crafts, music, dancing, 
drama, tutoring if desired. m8 
sive program. 20th season. Jr., Sr., 
irls 8 to 18. Ask for illustrated book- 
et ‘‘A’’, Inquire YWCA Camp Dept., 
129 E. 52d St., N.Y.C. Slee 3-5280 








LILLIPUT 


a camp for 4 to 10 year olds 
9th season. 
Lovely, rambling house in 
ideal .surroundings within 
few hours of New York. 
physician staff. a 
sician trained nurse. 
to Children. 
ANNE JOSEPHSON REgent 7-0683 
16 East 80th Street 
LILLIPUT PLAY GROUP, in session at above 
address, from October to June, under same 
direction. 





CAMP GREENBRIER 
39th Season 


For Boys. Junior Camp, ages 7-12. Senior 
Camp, 13-18. Individual Achievement Pro- 
gram. Unsurpassed Personnel, Location and 
Equipment, including Physician, Registered 
Nurse, Hostess and Camp Mother, Dietitian. 
Your interest, investigation and comparison 


ited. Fee r ble and no extras. Write 
J. C. Carter, Box 188, B. M. I., 
Beodentown, ae 2 








Kindercamp 
SEASIDE FARM 


If you have work demanding concen- 
tration, if you wish to travel, to study, 
or rest leave your children who are 
under eight years old in this happy 
vacation land on beautiful Muscongus 
Bay, Maine. 
Elizabeth W. Bartlett, Director 

29 Arlington Street, Newton, Mass. 





















MIGHTY MAGIC 
by Selden M. Loring 


An almost-true story of Pirates 
and Indians, magic and buried treas- 
ure! How Jacky Hollis, with the help of Blackbeard and a 
fat medicine man, befriended Granny Matten. $2.00 




















HOLIDAY HOUSE. 225 Varick Street, New Dork City 





DRUSILLA 
By Emma L. Brock 


Drusilla is a corn husk doll. When the 
Hodgett family went west by covered 
wagon, Drusilla went along. Here is an 
account of that journey through her own 
jet bead eyes and merry chatter. A fine 
pioneer story for children 8 to 10. Many 
beautiful illustrations by the author. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 











STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every 
month. Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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Animal Parade... 


Bring the creatures of fields and woodlands, of the air 
and undersea, into your home every month with 


THE JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY 
A Monthly Magazine for Young People 








For CAMP DIRECTORS—TEACHERS—LIBRARIANS— 
AN IDEAL PUBLICATION 


Address: Dept. BC. Subscription 
The American Museum of Natural History $1.00 
79th St. and Central Pk. West, New York, N. Y. the year 








Which Simeon 










. Mere Xs r ‘ 
resi Is This? 

t ie “The Viking Press is proud to announce 
= me the publication of SEVEN SIMEONS in 
ae book form. You have enjoyed it in Story 
ALE UF Parade, yet you cannot guess the beauty 
Ip * of the pictures, all printed in four 

i colors—yellow, black, green, red! 

nm A first edition would be a fine begin- 


ning for a real book collection. 


Seven Simeons 


By BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 


whe 


» diner 





Amazing adventure, grand fun, when Mr. Tawney is 
made so small that he becomes the hero of a swarm of 
bees! Don’t miss. 


CLAUDIUS THE BEE 


By JOHN F. LEEMING. With many illustrations 
by Richard B. Ogle. $1.50 
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CROWELL 
JUVENILES 


RIDERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


By GLENN BALCH 
With cowboy pictures by R. Farrington Elwell. A boy 
from the East thought the West was not wild, but his 
experiences on a ranch near the Mexican border (and par- 
ticularly the trouble with rustlers) taught him a thing or = 
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12-16. $2.00 


RICHARD'S SQUIRE 


By REGINA KELLY 


With pictures by Russel D. Hamilton. England in the time of 
knights and castles. The story of a boy who was scullion in the 
king’s kitchen and finally became his squire. 12-15. $2.00 


LET'S GIVE A PLAY 


By GERTRUDE S. BUCKLAND 


With pictures by Paula Hutchison. Nine especially origi- 
nal plays for the different holidays in each month of the 
school year. There are very specific directions for cos- 
tume, stage and other details. Grades III-VII. $1.50 


THE FIRST YEAR 


By ENID L. MEADOWCROFT 


With 30 pictures by Frank E. Phares. For children to read \) 
themselves. The story of the Pilgrims and that heroic first = 
year in this country delightfully retold. 8-12. $1.25 


J FALL BOOKS IN PREPARATION LU 


Junior Books 
BOYS’ LIFE OF WILL ROGERS By HAROLD KEITH. Illustrated. 12-16. $2.00 
DOWN THE OHIO WITH CLARK sy CHARLES F. LENDER. 
Illustrated by Oscar J. Ogg, Jr. 12-16. $2.00 
: Juveniles 
: THE GIFT OF THE RIVER (History of Ancient Egypt) 
By ENID L. MEADOWCROFT. Illustrated in color by Katherine Dewey. 8-12. $2.00 


) JENIK AND MARENKA (A Boy and Girl of Czechoslovakia) 
: By ZDENA TRINKA. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 8-12. $1.50 


VOLCANOES IN THE SUN (A Boy and Girl of Guatemala) 
By MILLICENT H. LEE. Illustrated by Leslie W. Lee. 8-12. $1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 393 Fourth Avenue, New York 























